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THE HOLY SEE AND THE LITURGICAL 
MOVEMENT' 


IRCUMSTANCES have recently prompted the Holy 

See to express its mind on the subject of the liturgical 

movement. In particular, the First National Italian 

Liturgical Congress, held at Genoa in 1934 under 

the presidency of Cardinal Archbishop Minoretti, 
furnished occasion for a letter in which Pope Pius XI gave the 
movement its essential norms. This document, though of prime 
importance, does not stand alone. The apostolic constitution Dt- 
vini cultus on liturgical music, issued on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the Motu proprio of Pius X, already spoke in no uncer- 
tain terms about the liturgy and liturgical action. Previous to that, 
the encyclical Quas primas on Christ the King justified the institu- 
tion of a new feast through significant considerations on the im- 
portance of the liturgy. 

There are furthermore two documents of lesser importance: a 
response to the telegram of the participants at the Genoese congress 
and a letter to P. Gemelli regarding a liturgical publication of pop- 
ular character, both of which have added light to the instructions 
of the more momentous documents mentioned above. 

Finally, there is the text of an audience graciously accorded 
me by the Holy Father last December 12, and his autographed 
letter which reached me shortly after. Though these latter exercise 
a more modest claim on our attention since they are private docu- 
ments, nevertheless, as pronouncements of the Holy Father they 
are of distinct importance. I believe I can vouch for the correct- 
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ness of the text of my conversation with the Holy Father, for I 
committed it to writing immediately after the audience. 

From these seven documents very precise directive principles 
can be gathered, since Pius XI is not accustomed to speak in un- 
certain or vague terms. It has therefore been thought most oppor- 
tune and useful to present the substance of the documents referred 
to and then to indicate their significance. It is no longer possible 
today to mistake the importance and the force of the liturgical 
movement. But whither does Rome wish it should lead us, and by 
what paths? 

We shall try to answer that question in the following pages. 

In order that the documentary value of this exposition be 
insured, we shall first transcribe the relevant texts of these seven 
documents in the vernacular. . . . This will then be followed by a 
commentary.’ 

1. From the encyclical Quas primas of December 11, 1925, on 
Christ the King. 

People are better instructed in the truths of faith and brought 
to appreciate the interior joys of religion far more effectively by 
the annual celebration of the sacred mysteries than by even the 
weightiest pronouncements of the teaching Church. For such pro- 
nouncements reach only the few, and these generally the more 
learned, whereas all the faithful are stirred and taught by the cele- 
bration of the feasts: pronouncements speak only once; celebrations 
speak annually, and as it were continuously: pronouncements af- 
fect the mind primarily; celebrations have a salutary influence on 
the mind and heart, i.e., on the whole man. Since man is com- 
posed of body and soul, he has need of being moved and stimu- 
lated by the external solemnities of festivals. And such is the variety 
and beauty of the sacred rites, that he will drink more deeply of 
divine truths, will assimilate them into his very flesh and blood. 
and will make them a source of strength for progress in his spiritual 
life. 

2. From the apostolic constitution Divini cultus of December 
20, 1928. 


*The length of Abbot Capelle’s article unfortunately makes it impossible 
for us to include both texts and commentary in this issue.—ED. 
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Since the Church has received from Christ her founder the 
office of guarding the sanctity of divine worship, surely she has the 
right, without detriment of course to the substance of the holy 
Sacrifice and the sacraments, to legislate concerning ceremonies, 
rites, formulas, prayers, and singing, in order the better to direct 
that august and public service, properly called Jiturgy—the sacred 
Action as it were par excellence. For the the liturgy is certainly a 
sacred thing. By it we are elevated to God and joined with Him; 
by it we give testimony of our faith and acquit ourselves of the 
very grave obligation of thanking Him for the benefits and assist- 
ance He has accorded us and of which we are constantly in need. 
Hence there is a certain intimate and necessary relationship between 
dogma and sacred liturgy, and likewise between Christian worship 
and the sanctification of souls. For this reason Celestine I stated 
that the canon of faith finds expression in the venerable formulas 
of the liturgy. For he says: ‘‘Let the norm of supplication de- 
termine the norm of believing. For when those presiding over the 
sacred assemblies perform the office entrusted to them, they plead 
the cause of the human race before the all-merciful God, and when 
they pray and supplicate, the entire Church prays with them” 
(PL. 50, 535). 

These supplications made in common, at first called ““work 
of God”’ and then the “‘divine office,’’ a debt as it were to be paid 
daily to God, were at one time made both day and night, in the 
presence of great bodies of the faithful. And it is remarkable how 
much, from earliest times, those noble melodies which adorned the 
sacred prayers and liturgical service contributed to fostering piety 
among the people. For especially in the ancient basilicas, where 
bishop, clergy, and people alternated in singing the divine praises, 
liturgical chants were of no little avail, as history records, in win- 
ning a great many barbarians to Christian worship and civiliza- 
tion. In the Christian temples the opponents of Catholicity learned 
more deeply the dogma of the communion of saints. Thus the 
Emperor Valens, an Arian, struck by the majesty of the divine 
mystery as performed by St. Basil, was seized with strange stupor 
and fainted. And at Milan, the heretics charged St. Ambrose with 
charming the multitudes by his liturgical chants. These same 
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chants, furthermore, impressed St. Augustine so deeply that he 
decided to embrace the faith of Christ. In later ages, when almost 
all the inhabitants of a city formed but one huge choir in their 
respective church, it was through the liturgy that the artisans, 
architects, painters, sculptors, and also those learned in letters, 
became imbued with that knowledge of theological matters which 
today is evidenced so clearly by the remarkable monuments of the 
Middle Ages. 

From this it may be understood why the Roman Pontiffs 
have exhibited so much solicitude in defending and safeguarding 
the liturgy. Just as they were most careful to express dogma in 
precise terms, so have they been zealous in regulating, protecting 
and preserving from any adulteration the laws of sacred liturgy. 
Likewise it is clear why the holy Fathers commented upon the 
sacred liturgy (or the law of supplication) in speech and writing; 
and why the Council of Trent decreed that it should be taught 
and explained to the Christian people. 


Now as regards our own times, Pius X, twenty-five years 
ago, in promulgating the regulations of his Motu proprio which 
pertains to Gregorian chant and sacred music, primarily had in 
mind to stimulate and foster the Christian spirit among the people 
by prudently removing those things which were unbecoming to 
the sanctity and majesty of the temple of God. For the faithful 
gather in the sacred precincts that they may as it were draw piety 
from its chief source, by actively participating in the holy mys- 
teries of the Church and in her public and solemn prayers. It is 
thus of great importance that whatever serves to embellish the 
liturgy be controlled by definite norms and prescriptions of the 
Church, in order that the arts may truly, as they should, like most 
noble handmaids serve divine worship. Nor will this redound to 
the detriment but rather to the greater dignity and splendor of 
the arts which are thus employed in the holy places. This certainly 
has been illustrated to a remarkable degree in the case of sacred 
music; for wherever the regulations have diligently been put into 
practice, not only have the beauties of a rare art begun to revive, 
but also religious spirit has begun to flourish widely. For the 
Christian people, imbued more deeply with the spirit of the lit- 
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urgy, have also begun to participate more zealously in the Eucha- 
ristic rite, in sacred psalmody, and in the public prayers. . . . 

In order that the faithful may participate more actively in 
divine worship, the use of Gregorian chant should be restored to 
them, at least for those parts which pertain to the congregation. 
For it is indeed most imperative that the faithful, not as strangers 
or mute spectators, but as worshipers thoroughly imbued with 
the beauty of the liturgy, take part in the sacred ceremonies—also 
on occasions when processions are held in which priests and pious 
associations walk in ordered rank—in such a manner that they 
alternate their voices with those of the priest and the schola, ac- 
cording to prescribed norms. If this ideal be happily attained, it 
will then also no longer happen that the people either respond not 
at all or in a low and indistinguishable murmur to the common 
prayers, be they in the liturgical or in the vernacular tongue. . . 

We are indeed well aware of the zeal and labor demanded by 
all these matters which we have just ordained. Yet who does not 
know how many and artistic works our ancestors, undeterred by 
difficulties, have handed down to us, because they were imbued 
with the zeal of piety and the spirit of the liturgy? Nor is this to 
be wondered at. For whatever proceeds from the interior life which 
the Church lives transcends the most perfect things of this world. 


3. The letter sent in the name of His Holiness by Cardinal 
Pacelli to Cardinal Minoretti, archbishop of Genoa, on the occa- 
ston of the First National Italian Liturgical Congress, held at 
Genoa, November 27 to 29, 1934. 


The endeavor to recall the piety of the faithful to a better 
understanding of the official prayer of the Church and to a greater 
participation in such a rich spiritual treasure is not something new; 
for already the words of Pope Pius X of happy memory opened 
up and pointed out a secure and fruitful path in this matter. But 
now, because of the need, as it were, to coordinate the efforts of 
many and to give them renewed impetus, Your Eminence has con- 
voked a congress of zealous promoters and students of liturgical 
piety, in order that, having once again called to mind the principles 
which ought to regulate liturgical piety, and having clearly defined 
the means adapted to give it ample and salutary development by 
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means of enlightened and harmonious collaboration, they may then 
all the better carry on the work undertaken. The importance of this 
first congress, consequently, seems precisely to consist in this: that 
it outline a program for the liturgical movement. The outlining of 
such a program is all the more opportune at the present time, inas- 
much as the need is being felt to harmonize the purposes and ac- 
tivities of this movement with those that relate to sacred chant and 
art—which happily are active and flourishing. 

Now if one carefully considers such a program, one can readily 
see that, far from abolishing forms of private or popular devotions, 
recognized and recommended by the Church, it should strive rather 
to emphasize fidelity both in spirit and in practice to the noble and 
age-old traditions of ecclesiastical worship. It should therefore foster 
among the clergy a zeal for the proper celebration of the sacred 
functions, and among the faithful, a fervent and intelligent as- 
sistance thereat. 

Hence we should not forget that the liturgy is not an end in 
itself, but is rather a means unto the glorification of God and the 
sanctification of souls. Nor should we forget that two master-ideas 
must inspire the drawing up of such a liturgical program: first, 
that Catholic dogma and the life of Christ must be reflected in 
prayer, according to the norm established by the traditional litur- 
gical prayers; and secondly, that a more intimate and intelligent 
union of the faithful with the sacerdotal hierarchy of the praying 
Church must be brought about. 

It will therefore be imperative to determine the means to this 
end. They will certainly not consist in strange or arbitrary inno- 
vations. But they can easily be found in the wise rules with which 
the Church is wont to train her children, by gathering them around 
the altar, the symbol of Christ, and there blending their minds as 
well as their voices in charity and in unity by means of the in- 
spiring celebration of the sacred mysteries. 

4. Response through the mediation of Cardinal Pacelli to the 
telegram sent to the Holy Father on the first day of the congress at 
Genoa, November 27, 1934. 

The august Pontiff . . . fondly hopes that the diffusion of a 
loving understanding of the maternal language of the praying 
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Church will vivify the Catholic spirit and produce vigorous fruits 
of piety and of Christian life. 

5. Letter sent in the name of the Holy Father by Cardinal 
Pacelli to P. Gemelli on the occasion of a new popular liturgical 
publication, issued by the Opera della Regalita, in Advent, 1934. 

The publication of the new liturgical weekly, Vivi con la 
Chiesa . . . is a new and consoling promise of a not distant re- 
turn of the great Catholic famiiy to that loving intelligent partici- 
pation in the sacred liturgy of the Church which is of such great 
value for a safe and perfect Christian formation and for the foster- 
ing of a solid faith and piety in all conditions of life. 

6. Text of the papal audience accorded to Dom B. Capelle on 
December 12, 1935. 

People make a great deal of the liturgy in our day, but not 
always as they ought and as we would wish. Frequently, too much 
importance is attached to its external aspect, to material things, 
whereas it is the spirit that is important: to pray in accord with 
the spirit of the praying Church. 

The Church is very inclusive. In fact, her inclusiveness is oc- 
casionally very astonishing. She accepts all manner of prayer, even 
very deficient and imperfect prayer, for she has pity on the weak- 
ness of poor man. “Very well,’’ she says, “‘since you cannot pray 
otherwise, pray as you do, as long as you really pray.’’ But when 
one wishes to know what she understands by prayer, that is an 
entirely different matter: and it is in the liturgy that one discovers 
her way. 

It is necessary to imitate holy Church, and not to prohibit 
what she consents to accept in the matter of prayer. But one should 
seek to elevate this prayer little by little, and to teach the faithful 
to pray as she prays. 

The liturgy is a very great thing. It is the most important 
organ of the ordinary teaching power of the Church. 

(Abbot Capelle: Most Holy Father, I would not concern 
myself about the liturgy, unless I believed that it is such an im- 
portant, essential and sacred thing.) 

—yYou are right. It is a mest important thing. There are so 
very few things on earth which are really important, which are 
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really worthy that one concerns oneself with them: Christ, the 
soul, the life of the Church. All the rest, what are they worth? 

Now the liturgy is not the teaching of this or that particular 
person, but the teaching of the Church. 

Continue your great work: “‘Optimam partem elegisti—Y ou 
have chosen the better part.”’ 

7. Autographed letter of Pius XI received after the audience 
of December 12, 1935. 

To disseminate and to explain the liturgical texts, as is be- 
ing done by the Benedictine Abbey of Mont César (Louvain), is 
to make oneself the mouthpiece of the praying and teaching 
Church.” 

(To be concluded) 


BERNARD CAPELLE, O.S.B. 
Abbey of Mont César, Louvain, Belgium 





SFP FRR 


Prayer and sacrifice must go together. In the liturgy 
of the Church the laity are at once victims and offerers of 
their sacrifice. The priest in the sanctuary is your repre- 
sentative, specially sealed and set apart as such by his 
ordination. He is the instrument of the Great High Priest 
in the miracle of consecration. Through the hands of the 
priest the whole mystic Body, united with the one Great 
Victim, ts presented in sacrifice before the Throne. 
Therefore does he turn to you and say: Orate fratres, 
“Pray, brethren, that my sacrifice and yours may be 
acceptable to the Father Almighty.”’ He says “‘my sac- 
rifice and yours” in the same spirit as Our Lord said: “‘I 
ascend to my Father and your Father, to my God and 
to your God.”” No member of the body ts left out of the 
act and the offering. The people reply to the priest’s in- 
vitation that they are one with him the visible priest, 
and one also with Christ the invisible Priest, at the altar, 
in intention and in the act of sacrifice—PASTORAL, 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER (Tablet, 1936, p. 
772). 
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BACK TO THE LITURGY’ 


HE Christian life is in every way a unified life, and 
the “true Christian spirit’’ is in every way an all- 
embracing and unifying spirit. They are such within 
ai the life of the individual member of Christ as well as 

Pe: Bes) within the life of the entire fellowship of Christians 
constituting the mystical body of Christ. In the individual, the 
true Christian spirit must pervade all the aspects and contacts of 
his life. Else he is—no matter how great his personal sincerity or 
his good will may be—a kingdom divided against itself, for which 
we have the word of Christ that it cannot endure. In the Christian 
body as such there must likewise be an all-embracing whole-heart- 
edness, and an intimate unity whose supreme bond is an efficacious 
charity. Where this condition does not obtain and individual mem- 
bers live in terms of their own personal aims as apart from those 
of the fellowship, i.e., of God in the fellowship, there the Chris- 
tian body as such is also as a kingdom divided against itself, no 
matter what the good intentions of its members may be. 





The acknowledged ineffectiveness of our Christian life, com- 
pared with the ideal that with the grace of God is realizable by 
men, is Owing not so much to the conscious embrace of un-Chris- 
tian ideals by sincere Catholics as to a division of interest and in- 
tention. It has given us the peculiar phenomenon of our age, that 
of sincere Christians pursuing most unchristian aims with naive 
unconsciousness of what they are doing, or pursuing otherwise 
laudable aims in an unchristian manner. The situation is a baffling 
one for many, and it would indeed be cause for hopelessness and 
even despair, were there not evident signs of a Catholic revival. 
Today no one with eyes to see can doubt that the Spirit of God 
is active in a Christian renewal of the face of the earth, even if 
this is evident only in small beginnings. For these are numerous 
as they are instinct with true life. 


Even while acknowledging this, some persons might draw the 
conclusion that their part in such a renewal is one of interested 


*This article forms the Epilogue of a forthcoming book on the Liturgy 
and Catholic Life. 
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spectatorship, that they can do nothing in the matter, since “‘the 
Spirit breatheth where He will’’ (John iii, 8), and human efforts 
are vain wherever the Spirit has not chosen to breathe. But here we 
are face to face with a supreme fact of our faith. In the new dis- 
pensation, the enduring year of the redemption of Christ, it is di- 
vinely determined that the Spirit of God will ever work ex opere 
operato through the liturgy of the Church, and work there for a 
most abundant Christ-life. The abundant seeds of divine life, nec- 
essarily sown in the souls of right-minded men through the litur- 
gical mysteries, will also inevitably produce an abundant fruitage, 
a rich harvest for God, provided the members of Christ place no 
hindrance in the way of the opetation of the Holy Ghost. 


Now the hindrances that men can place to a flourishing 
Christ-life fall into two categories, those of positive opposition by 
the pursuit of unchristian aims, and those of apathy or inaction. 
The latter is possibly the chief kind of hindrance offered by the 
average Christian. Nor may we minimize its importance. It is in 
the supernatural domain what passive resistance is in the natural, 
and the political efficacy of the latter is today undeniable. It is per- 
haps the most powerful natural weapon men have against the over- 
whelming force of authoritative rule. And in the supernatural do- 
main, which is built up on the analogy of the natural, such passive 
resistance or inaction is something which even the supreme love of 
God, humanly speaking, struggles against in vain. For God wants 
a willing service and will not ccntinue to throw pearls to swine. 

An indispensable requisite for the abundant flourishing of the 
Christ-life among men is their hearty cooperation with the graces 
of the Spirit. That means, first of all, a whole-hearted, intelligent 
participation of the faithful in the liturgical mysteries. The liturgy 
is not only the primary fount of the grace of God, but also the 
first source at which the member of Christ must learn and must 
exercise active cooperation with this grace. 

“T have planted, Apollo watered, but God gave the increase,” 
wrote St. Paul long ago (1 Cor. iii, 6). This is the formula of a 
flourishing Christian life. The planting is done without fail in the 
liturgical mysteries of the Church through the action of her offi- 
cial priesthood. God, and God alone, can give the increase. And in 
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His overwhelming love for us He will inevitably give the increase, 
provided each one of us puts forth his own efforts in the watering. 

These efforts are essential. Not to put forth such effort is to 
hinder growth, and growth again is of the essence of life. This is 
true of all life in varying degrees, whether physiological, or intel- 
lectual, or supernatural. All life goes on constantly in some way 
or another. Not to do so is to cease to be alive. The supernatural 
life, the highest life possible to man, exemplifies this characteristic 
in the highest degree. Not to go on there is to retreat. There is no 
real standstill in this life, for standstill is, paradoxically, retrogres- 
sion; it is the beginning, however faint, of supernatural death. In 
order to live supernaturally we must above all seek the peace of 
Christ and pursue it at all times. We must do so to the abandon- 
ment of what is purely of our own human selves. In order to find 
life, the life of God, we must lose our own lives, our human self; 
that is, we must give ourselves over whole-heartedly to the pursuit 
of the kingdom of God. Once we do that, all the rest will be given 
unto us. That again is told us in the form of a divine paradox: 
“For whosoever will save his life, shall lose it: and whosoever shall 
lose his life for My sake and the gospel, shall save it’ (Mark viii, 
35). 

Once we learn to seek first the kingdom of God, once we learn 
to die unto ourselves by constantly giving ourselves over to that 
which is much greater than our own puny selves, we shall also 
learn the divine lesson that the kingdom of God is within our own 
hearts, and that the pursuit of God means the constant growth of 
this kingdom within our own hearts. 

Here, again, we come face to face with the liturgical mystery, 
which is the making present of the work of Christ’s redemption, 
the kingdom of God, in our own very souls. Abundant participa- 
tion in the liturgy means abundant pursuit and growth of the 
kingdom of God in our own hearts and in the entire unified fel- 
lowship of the mystical body of Christ. 

That the supreme desire of God is for this growth is too com- 
monplace a truth to need emphasis. Yet there is sufficient reason for 
repeating it,since the besetting sin of our Christian age has been a 
self-complacent apathy and inaction. How was it possible at all 
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for us to develop this trait so strongly, since it is above all else a 
veritable abomination before God? “‘I would thou wert cold, or 
hot. But because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold, nor hot, I 
will begin to vomit thee out of My mouth” (Apoc. iii, 15 f.). 
The time of judgment has indeed arrived, and out over the face of 
the whole world God is abandoning the lukewarm to themselves. 
Yet that is one side of the picture, of which the other is the possible 
renewal before us. 

It is to this renewal that all true Christians must bend their 
entire efforts and attention. And they must realize again with an 
overwhelming conviction their sublime privilege of cooperators 
with the grace of God unto increase of the Christ-life in themselves 
and in the entire mystical body. Here the picture of baptism should 
be kept in mind. The essential necessity of baptism for salvation 
is amply stressed in all our religious instruction. Yet, when the 
baptized infant has arrived at the use of reason and can act with 
responsibility, something else is also necessary for salvation—the 
active cooperation of the child with the graces received in baptism. 
Without such cooperation, the seeds of divine life sown in baptism 
will remain dormant. And the cooperation itself must increase in 
the child with the growth of its natural faculties of understanding 
and free will. God has chosen to make the increase of divine life 
among men here on earth conditioned upon the expenditures of 
human effort and good will. 


In the gospel narrating the story of the deaf and dumb man, 
we have another eloquent example that we may well keep before 
our minds. Christ took him apart from the multitude, touched his 
ears and his tongue and said to him: ‘‘Ephpheta, which is, be thou 
opened’”’ (Mark vii, 33 f.). The gospel tells us the sequel in the 
simplest of terms: ‘“And immediately his ears were opened, and the 
string of his tongue was loosed, and he spoke right.’’ St. Augustine, 
among others, has stressed the fact that the gospel stories of natural 
healings have their spiritual message for us, and find their super- 
natural realization in God’s dealing with men throughout the new 
dispensation. ‘For our Lord Jesus Christ willed that the things He 
wrought on the body be understood also spiritually’’ (homily, 
fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost). With the help of Christ, the 
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cured man spoke aright. We too can speak aright only with the 
help of God, a help that God gives us with divine largess through 
the liturgical or ordinary means of grace. The man of the gospel, 
in order to speak aright, had to make his own effort to open his 
mouth and talk. If he had kept his mouth forever closed, of what 
avail would the powers Christ gave him have been? In the same 
way, of what avail are the graces of God poured into our souls if 
we are overcome with apathy or are chary of our efforts in seek- 
ing God? 

Our graces are wasted talents unless we are willing to put 
forth full effort, since it is only through our endeavor that these 
graces are put to use. Need one stress further in this regard, that 
our efforts must be directed in God's way rather than in our own? 
We receive God's graces to develop the Christ-life in us, that is, to 
grow in the way desired by God and not in any way of our own 
choosing. This should really go without saying. Yet it is necessary 
to emphasize the point in a day when we have unconsciously im- 
bibed a subjectivism and individualism that is pagan, and when 
something of these attitudes influences our very prayer-life. To 
mention an example used heretofore, what efficacy can our sacra- 
mental Communion achieve, when our entire effort in our thanks- 
giving and elsewhere in life is individualistic and self-centered, 
whereas the graces of the Eucharist are above all given for a flour- 
ishing of the social virtue of divine charity in our hearts, for growth 
in all of us of the life of the mystical body? The efforts we put 
forth for the flourishing of God's grace in us must therefore be put 
forth in God’s own way. That is, we must strive with an under- 
standing and will moulded after the manner of Christ. 


Once again we have come to the liturgy. The prayers of the 
liturgical mysteries are the best expressions of the mind of Christ 
that the ages of Christianity have formed and passed on to us. Ac- 
tive participation in them is an intelligent and voluntary steeping 
of our minds in the very mind of Christ. And so the liturgy is not 
only the source of divine life or grace, not only the divine inspira- 
tion to put forth generous effort towards the growth of the king- 
dom of God in souls, but also the divine school of the formation 
of our minds in the way of Christ. The more actively and intel- 
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ligently we participate in the liturgical mysteries, the more truly 
will our efforts also be directed in God’s own way towards the 
flourishing of the true Christian spirit among men. 

All of this is but a summary of the divine purpose with which 
the love of God has pursued man in spite of his infidelity. Truly 
the kingdom of God is at hand for everyone of us at all times. It 
remains only for us to understand and to act. Nor will any amount 
of effort on our part exhaust the possibilities before us. Our natures 
are finite, it is true, and what we attain through God is the divine 
and the infinite, which our natures can never possess in its entirety. 
But by that same token, also, there is never a time coming for us 
when we may say: now we have attained all there is to attain. 
There is never a time when we may not attain yet more of the 
divine life that exists in infinite abundance. And so the pursuit of 
love, which is on our part a sharing in the divine love of God, can 
go on with ever greater efficacy and success. 


That, in fact, is the glory of the goodness God has shown to 
us and has put within our reach in the divine enactment of the 
liturgical mystery. What woe for us, that we have been heirs to so 
great a neglect and loss of the true liturgical spirit! 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 
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SACRAMENTS AND THE MODERN MIND 


HE dehumanizing character of Renaissance humanism 
seems to appear mainly in this, that it worked specifi- 
cally toward the disintegration of life. The cosmic 
disorder engendered by the sin of our first parents was 

H = wonderfully repaired through the divine work of our 

redemption; and it became the unique vocation of Christians to 

collaborate with Christ throughout time in bringing all things 
under His headship to the glory of His Father. Through Him and 
in Him who is the incarnate God, peace is restored on earth and 
within man. The conflict between matter and spirit, between body 
and soul, is resolved in Him. To perpetuate this peace, which is in- 
corporation in Him, Christ continues His redeeming work in the 

Church, and the means above all others whereby He unites man 

to Himself and effects his transformation is the sacramental system. 

“Through the sacraments, from the Right Hand of God, Jesus 

enters into the very flesh and bone of the human race as an assimi- 

lating power, binding man to Himself, on the whole irresistibly”’ 

(Vonier, The Victory of Christ). The spirit of the Renaissance 

was to seek created beauty as an end in itself, to insinuate a wedge 

in the old cleft between matter and spirit which had been healed 
over through the redeeming work of Christ. 





Christianity is essentially sacramental. It is through the use of 
visible, material signs made capable of effecting invisible spiritual 
realities that God wills to reestablish man’s composite being in 
union with Him. To this end the Son of God took unto Himself 
a visible human nature: ‘“‘ut dum uisibiliter Deum cognoscimus, 
per hunce in tnuisibilium amorem rapiamur—so that while we ac- 
knowledge Him as God seen by men, we may be drawn by Him 
to the love of things unseen” (preface, Christmas). Incorporation 
in Christ, the second Adam, is the certain condition of complete 
human life; the divinely appointed way whereby this incorpora- 
tion is effected and sustained is the sacramental life of the Church. 
“Sacraments are a new creation with entirely new laws. The crea- 
tive power of symbols, the productive efficacy of signs, the incredi- 
ble resourcefulness of simple things in the hand of God to produce 
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spiritual realities, nay, to reproduce them in their historic setting, 
this is the sacramental world, and it is profoundly unlike any oth- 
er world’”’ (Vonier, A Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist, p. 36). 
In this world, the Catholic is entirely at home. He lives in it and 
moves in it freely. It is his. But there is a vast number of persons 
now living whose ancestors long ago wandered out of this sacra- 
mental world and who themselves are unaware of its existence. 

It is plain why the American mentality is rather a stranger 
to the sacramental life, for the beginnings of civilization in America 
are coincident with the rise of what Dom Guéranger calls “‘the anti- 
liturgical heresy’’ of Protestantism. And America has been as a lab- 
oratory for the Protestant experiment of a Christianity apart from 
the body of Christ. The West has lost the sense of mystery, of 
sacrament, of truths beyond man’s native understanding and of 
operations beyond man’s native realization. Colonized under the 
aegis of the Renaissance, when western Europe was losing its fine 
sense of the domination of the supernatural, America has an im- 
mediate heritage of belief in the supremacy of the Now, of material 
things, of the individual, and only gradually is it awakening to a 
realization that it is legitimate heir to belief in the certain primacy 
of eternity over time, of spirit over matter, and in a divinely es- 
tablished way through the visible things of earth to the invisible 
things of God. 

The effects of the loss of the sacramental life are to be seen 
in the history of human life and thought and art during these past 
five centuries. Man composed of body and soul does not, in his 
fallen state, possess the power to unify his faculties of sense and 
spirit. He is living constantly, moreover, in a world of material and 
of spiritual realities, and the condition for his orientation therein 
is incorporation in Christ, the head of our race, into whose hands 
the Father has given all things. That is, the key to successful hu- 
man life in this world of matter and spirit is the sacramental sys- 
tem wherein at the word of Christ, matter and spirit meet in an 
infinitely potent union. 

“The preferring of the visible before the invisible,’’ is Leon 
Bloy’s definition of the bourgeois mind. Apart from the sacramen- 
tal life, the development of the bourgeois mentality is to be expect- 
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SACRAMENTS AND MODERN MIND 


ed. By it human life is maimed, and when this becomes the atti- 
tude not merely of a few individuals but of a civilization, society 
itself is maimed and its growth is stunted. ‘Exterior activity began 
three centuries ago and more to absorb the whole life of man, be- 
cause in reality the world then turned to the conquest and practical 
utilisation of matter away from union with God through faith and 
love. Conversion to perishable goods, the definition of mortal sin, 
gradually became the general attitude of civilisation’’ (J. Maritain, 
The Things That Are Not Caesar’s, p. 114). 

This activity of industrialism, lineal descendant of Renais- 
sance principles, tends to isolate more and more man’s bodily from 
his spiritual interests. ‘‘Man is matter and spirit, and in man the 
two are inseparable. . . . While it is a matter of common regret that 
body and spirit should suffer the separation of death, we, in this 
industrial civilization do our utmost to bring about that separation 
during life. . .. The separation of matter and mind is man’s death, 
and industrialism leads so clearly towards that separation that we 
may say: death is the actual aim of industrialism—its diabolical 
direction’’ (Eric Gill, ‘‘Art and Industrialism,’’ The American 
Review, vol. VI, pp. 305-331). 

As the disintegration of modern society had its origin in the 
rejection of the sacramental life of the Church, it is through the 
sacraments that unity and peace can be restored to human life. The 
sacraments are disposed by divine Wisdom to this very end of mak- 
ing man whole and sound, and this in a way, as St. Thomas points 
out, which is peculiarly suited to man’s nature: ‘Through the in- 
stitution of the sacraments, man consistently with his nature, is 
instructed through sensible things; he is humbled, through con- 
fessing that he is subject to corporeal things, seeing that he receives 
assistance through them: and he is even preserved from bodily hurt, 
by the healthy exercise of the sacraments’’ (Summa Theol. III, 
q. 61, art. 1). 

Today, when the natural humanism of the Renaissance has 
run its course to its inevitable goal of division, the vivifying Spirit 
of God is leading men back to a more earnest and understanding 
participation in the sacramental life of the Church and thereby to 
union with Christ and with one another in Him. This is the pur- 
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pose and trend of the whole liturgical movement. Through the 
life-imparting efficacy of the sacraments, man must grow ever more 
firmly established in Christ, the God-man, in whom, and in whom 
alone, he can come to his own full stature as man. And in the proc- 
ess the end is ever more clearly seen to be the perfection of man not 
for the sake of man but for the glory of God. ‘‘There is but one 
issue for the world’s history (I speak of a Christian régime, come 
what may of the rest) : true reverence for the creature precisely be- 





cause it is united with God and because it owes all to Him: human- lif 
ism, yes, but God-centred and integral, the humanism of the In- wi 
carnation” (J. Maritain, “Wisdom Into Knowledge,”’ Blackfriars, ar. 
vol. XVII, p. 91). pl 
SISTER JANE MARIE, O.P. in 
Marywood, Grand Rapids, Michigan [™ 
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INSTITUTIONAL RELIGION 


ELIGION demands besides an intellectual content a 
social, corporate and institutional character. The 
problem of the social aspect of man’s life is one that 
flows immediately from the life of the individual 
when it is properly understood. Human life presents 

two facets: one that regards the individual in his isolated private 
life, the other which is turned towards a universe that is peopled 
with a multitude of human beings. These two facets are insep- 
arable, because man is no pure spirit but a union of soul and body 
plunged into an external world by his activities and meeting there- 
in a multitude of other persons. It is impossible to separate these 
two facets of man’s life: they are mutually complementary. 





Not to demand from religion a social character, then, will be 
to misunderstand human nature very fundamentally. But it will 
be to miss the meaning of religion as well, for the attempt to im- 
prison religion in the inner sanctuary of purely private lives has 
simply led to an impoverishment of religion unto annihilation and 
to the consequent crises that convulse the societies of Europe to- 
day. Protestantism was largely responsible for the idea of a purely 
spiritual relation of man with Ged. Liberal Protestants went far- 
ther than Luther or Calvin in emphasizing the isolation of the 
individual face to face with God. But it is significant that Luther 
himself modified his original view of individualism and demanded 
a minimum of organization and a certain hierarchy. A living 
Anglican authority makes this avowal: ““A moment’s reflection 
will remind us how much this problem of corporate discipline, or 
institutionalism, proves especially in the Church of England, re- 
gaining as she is, after a long forgetfulness, her sense of corporate 
and independent spiritual responsibilities. For the Church of Eng- 
land—more perhaps than for other churches—this legacy of the 
problem of discipline has become an embarassing heirloom. She 
has experimented with rigidity; she has experimented with toler- 
ance. She has mortgaged her autonomy to the State... .” 

The history of religion places us in presence of two move- 
ments that mirror the dual aspect of human life, its individual 
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aspect and its social character. Between these two movements there 
has been very frequently a clash and a rather constant struggle. 
There is first the tendency arising out of man’s social character to 
organize religion into communities and churches, living under spe- 
cial rules and regulations. Many will have it that the origin of 
religion has always been social, the community fashioning the 
beliefs of the individual and prescribing the mode of life. Next 
there is the tendency that reflects the individual and personal char- 
acter of life which liberates particular individuals from the appar- 
ent bonds of corporate worship either in revolt against it or in an 
effort to reform. It can scarcely be denied, either, that there has ever 
been a tendency for the institutional, or corporate, side to stiffen 
into a barren formalism—witness the protests of our Lord against 
the Pharisees. But always there is an element of struggle, of insti- 
tutionalism and individualism, of institutional authority and in- 
dividual vision. I am not now thinking of such reforms as take 
place within the Church, for to me it is a first principle that the 
Church has no need, never had, of substantial reformation. Yet, in 
miniature, we have evidence in the rise of founders of religious 
orders in their solitary vision giving new vitality to corporate 
worship. 


In modern times, of course, the epic struggle of religious his- 
tory is just this struggle of individualism and of institutionalism. 
Today there is little church-going and men are satisfied with a 
shadow of religion. When William James defined religion, it is 
a symbol of our times that he defined it in words that make no 
room for social character. For him religion comprises ‘‘the feel- 
ings, acts and experiences of individual men in their solitude, so 
far as they apprehend themselves to stand in relation to whatever 
they may consider the Divine.” 


Withal, the collective tendency that is showing itself in all 
departments is not without its influence. I have already cited an 
Anglican authority on the growing consciousness of the corporate 
character of religion. I will now cite Evelyn Underhill who, though 
she does not accept institutionalism as we Catholics understand it, 
is sufficiently enlightened to admit that individual solitary seek- 
ing of God has been no great success. ““Yet, looking at history,” 
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INSTITUTIONAL RELIGION 


she says, ‘‘we see that this conception, this completeness of emphasis 
on first-hand solitary seeking, this one-by-one achievement of 
Eternity, has not in fact proved truly fruitful in the past. Where 
it seems so to be fruitful, the solitude is illusory. Each great regen- 
erator and revealer of Reality, each God-intoxicated soul achieving 
transcendence, owes something to his predecessors and contempora- 
ries. All great spiritual achievement, like all great artistic achieve- 
ment, however spontaneous it may seem to be, however much the 
fruit of a personal love and vision, is firmly rooted in a racial past. 
It fulfills rather than destroys; and unless its free movement to- 
wards novelty, fresh levels of pure experience, be thus balanced by 
the stability which is given us by our hoarded traditions and 
formed habits, it will degenerate into eccentricity and fail of its 
full effect. Although nothing but first-hand discovery of and re- 
sponse to spiritual values is in the end of any use to us, that dis- 
covery and that response are never quite such a single-handed af- 
fair as we like to suppose.’” 

These reflections of the writer are based merely on natural 
considerations. But we Catholics know that our access to God is 
through the Church instituted by Jesus Christ. We know that Jesus 
Christ when on earth founded a visible society with the apostle, 
Peter, at its head. To Peter He promised primacy of jurisdiction 
and in time He vested in him the fulness of monarchial power in 
the Church. To that visible religious society Christ promised the 
assurance of His Holy Spirit and He made of it for every man a 
condition of eternal salvation, that he should hear and obey the 
Church. Our salvation, then, and our preparatory sanctification 
must come of membership of this Church established by Jesus 
Christ on earth. 

It is the chief merit of the liturgy and of liturgical piety in 
general that it stresses this corporate character of our access to God. 
The liturgy finds for the individual Christian his exact and true 
position by showing him to be a product of the Church. The 
Church is not brought about by the association together of Cath- 
olics, but it is the reverse which holds true. Christian personalities 
are generated by the Church: the Church is the family of which 


1The Life of the Spirit and the Life of Today, p. 122 f. 
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its members are the offspring. In addition, the liturgy carries on this 
genesis of Christians up into their worship and prayer. The Chris- 
tian is no longer isolated or alone or solitary face to face with God. 
He feels and knows that of the Church he is a member and that 
the Church is greater than all its members put together. The 
Church, he realizes, is not merely synonymous with its clergy, but 
extends to every child born of the Spirit in baptism. Accordingly, 
the priestly rdle of mediation extends to all deputed to divine cult 
by the sacramental character of baptism. In this new context an 
ennobling consciousness of a real, though mystic, priesthood en- 
sues. The individual Christian appears before his God in a quasi- 
official rdle, he is a member of the high priest, Christ, he has be- 
fore him the visible priesthood of Christ prolonged, the Spirit of 
Christ is in his heart and speaks for him, and he feels himself a 
unit, a member, of a great mystic body which has Christ for head. 
Liturgical worship, then, properly entered into lifts him out of 
the narrow rut of selfish piety, he is caught up with a great body 
to recognize the rights of God, his religion expands to burst asunder 
the bonds and fetters of more selfish interests, he avoids the vain 
delusion of a purely personal! religion of an A. Sabatier, and the 
unfounded invisible Church of Protestantism. In addition, his re- 
ligion finds an outlet from imprisoned individualism, fortifies it- 
self by outward confession, and grows intense and strong by the 
exercise of his whole being, body and soul. If his body is his soul 
made visible, the public express profession of the faith that is in 
him is a social constitution that not only is its own reward but has 
the reward of eternity: ‘“‘He who confesses Me before men, I will 
also confess him before My Father, who is in heaven.’ Not only 
is it its own reward but it is a necessity. The object of our faith 
is life eternal. Now this is eternal life, to know there is only one 
true God. But to know is to bring forth worship worthy of our 
knowledge. And Christ must be confessed, not only in our minds 
but by our actions. To ask if liturgy is necessary is simply to ask 
if a society must confess its God: the liturgy in that way enters into 
life, into society and into the universe. 
JAMES E. O’MAHony, O.M.CAP. 


Cork, Ireland 
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LITURGY AND LETTERS 


RAHAT a revival of interest on the part of the faithful 
in the liturgy would bear spiritual fruit may be taken 
for granted as it main purpose. But there are certain 
by-products to be expected which are commonly 
overlooked, and among these an important place is 
held by the repercussions which might be looked for in the realm 
of Catholic literature. 





There can be no question but that direction and inspiration 
are needed in this sphere. Our writers labor under the disadvantage, 
shared by those of every school, of living in a materialistic and 
mechanical age, the spirit of which is adverse to creative effort. It 
would be idle to pretend that they are not affected by the prevail- 
ing temper of their times. It is impossible to avoid contact with 
the civilization into which we were born; no care will exempt us 
entirely from its deadening influence. It might be argued, indeed, 
that Catholic writers will be more sensitive than others to that 
influence. They have to sing the songs of Sion in a strange land. 
It may well be that they will reach the conclusion, announced by 
Coventry Patmore, that the only thing to do is to 


Be dumb. 
Or speak but of forgotten things to far-off times to come. 


It was the same poet who expressed so clearly in Prophets Who 
Cannot Sing the disadvantage, as compared with his contempora- 
ries, of the Catholic poet: 


Ponder, ye Just, the scoffs that frequent go 
From forth the foe: 

‘The holders of the Truth in Verity 

Are people of a harsh and stammering tongue! 
The hedge-flower hath its song; 

Meadow and tree, 

Water and wandering cloud 

Find Seers who see, 

And with convincing music clear and loud, 
Startle the adder-deafness of the crowd 

By tones, O Love, from thee. 

Views of the unveil’d heavens alone forth bring 
Prophets who cannot sing, 

Praise that in chiming numbers will not run; 
At least, from David until Dante, none, 

And none since him.’ 
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This disability, however, is more than offset, if we did but 
realize it, by the great liturgical heritage which we have received 
and which, duly appreciated, could not but prove a source of the 
highest inspiration. An Anglican writer, Dean Church, in a famous 
“Essay on Dante,’ has finely expressed literature’s debt to this 
source. ‘“The Church,”’ he wrote, “‘had a poetry of its own, besides 
the poetry of literature; it had the poetry of devotion—the Psalter 
chanted daily, in a new language and a new meaning, and that 
wonderful body of hymns to which age after age had contributed 
its offering, from the Ambrosian hymns to the Veni, Sancte Spitri- 
tus of a king of France, the Pange Lingua of Thomas Aquinas, 
the Dies Irae and Stabat Mater of the two Franciscan brethren. The 
elements and fragments of poetry were everywhere in the Church 
—in her ideas of life, in her rules and institutions for passing 
through it, in her preparation for death, in her offices, ceremonial, 
celebrations, usages... .”’ ‘“The poetry with which the Christian 
Church had been instinct from the beginning,’’ he further declared, 
“converges and is gathered up in the Commedia.”’ He then went on 
to show how the Church “imparts to the poem, to its form and 
progressive development, her own solemnity, her awe, her calm, 
her serenity and joy; it follows her sacred seasons and hours; re- 
peats her appointed words of benediction and praise; moulds it- 
self on her belief, her expectations, and forecastings.”’ 


It might suffice to mention this supreme example of the in- 
fluence of Catholic worship on one of the world’s greatest poets, 
but I cannot refrain from indicating another example of the same 
influence, which, though well known, is so relevant as to call at 
least for mention. The dependence of the early drama on the lit- 
urgy of the Church is a commonplace. If the connection between 
Shakespeare and the Church is not as clear as that which links to- 
gether Dante and the Church, it is sufficiently important to find 
place in textbooks on the Sixteenth Century Stage. Thus Dr. 
Charles J. Sisson in his little work on The Elizabethan Dramatists 
says: “‘It is well to realize that the Miracle Plays, in which Bible 
stories were acted by citizens under the control of the city authori- 
ties, continued to be acted until within the lifetime of Shakespeare. 
The story of the Elizabethan stage and drama links on to, and 
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overlaps, the story of the Miracle Play and the performances of 
city guilds. The Miracle Play is, therefore, one of the sources from 
which the professional London drama drew its tradition, its 
strength, its recruits, and its audiences.’’ The relation between these 
plays and the liturgy was so close that it may be said that, in the 
first place, they were actually extensions of the liturgy. This form 
of drama started in the church itself as an elaboration of the serv- 
ice. It would take too long to trace the developments by which 
simple, liturgical dialogues grew into the performances of the 
guilds; the fact that such developments did take place must suf- 
fice. When we attempt to trace back to its beginnings the broad 
stream of the English drama we find ourselves ultimately within 
those humble buildings which were, for the bulk of the medieval 
population, church, school and theater. 


We can go further. Even our own degenerate times afford il- 
lustration of the thesis here set forth. Despite Patmore’s pessimism, 
the nineteenth century saw a notable revival of Catholic poetry of 
which he himself was not the least illustrious example. It is sig- 
nificant that an outstanding figure in the literary movement of that 
time should have been a priest—Gerard Manley Hopkins—in 
whose poetry the traces of his sacerdotal vocation were clearly trace- 
able. ‘“There is very little in the latter life of Father Hopkins that 
has not intimate and vital reference to his priesthood, and study 
confirms the same of his poetry,’ says a recent critic. Francis 
Thompson was another prominent leader in the movement men- 
tioned, and Thompson, as is well known, had cherished the hope 
of becoming a priest, and though he was regarded as unsuitable, he 
was haunted throughout his short life by the language of the lit- 
urgy. There is but little doubt, for instance, as to the source of 
inspiration for the lines with which his Orient Ode opens: 





Lo, in the sanctuaried East, 

Day, a dedicated priest 

In all his robes pontifical exprest, 

Lifteth slowly, lifteth sweetly, 

From cut its Orient tabernacle drawn, 

Yon orbed sacrament confest 

Which sprinkles benediction through the dawn; 
And when the grave procession’s ceased, 

The earth with due illustrious rite 
Blessed,—ere frail fingers featly 
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Of twilight, violet-cassocked acolyte, 

His sacerdotal stoles unvest— 

Sets, for high close of the mysterious feast, 
The sun in august exposition meetly 
Within the flaming monstrance of the West. 


O salutaris hostia, 
Quae coeli pandis ostium! . . 


Another of the little group representing Catholic poetry in 
the nineteenth century was Lionel Johnson, who described him- 
self as a priest of letters. Johnson was a convert, and in his Angli- 
can days wrote: “I have one monotone to which I will intone my 
life—I will be a priest.’’ On another occasion he went so far as to 
say: “I am a priest,’’ adding, “I am a priest consecrated, but I 
won't have a parish but try to get the loaves and fishes by litera- 
ture.’’ Equally with that of Thompson, his verse shows clear traces 
of this sacerdotal ideal. It wouid be easy to quote from his work 
poems which could not have been written had he not been familiar 
with the Church’s worship. Thus we see that, in the case of three 
of its exponents, the revival of Catholic letters in the last century 
is to be traced back to liturgical influences. Inevitably the query 
presents itself as to whether a larger participation by the laity in 
liturgical devotion would not give an impulse to and correct some 
of the deficiences in modern verse. 


It is generally granted that the poetry of today lacks form. 
The writers seem to aim at eccentricity, misnamed originality, rath- 
er than coherent statement and classic dignity. Subjectivism, er- 
ratic experiments in style and cloudy thought are the prevailing 
fashions. There is a straining after effect which betrays a poverty 
of imagination and a disease of mind. Since the classics are no 
longer studied as they once were and since the traditional philoso- 
phy of Christendom has been repudiated, there is no effective dis- 
cipline to check anarchic tendencies. An antidote for that state of 
affairs, it cannot be doubted, lies in those ordered devotional exer- 
cises which are so well described by Romano Guardini in The 
Spirit of the Liturgy. Speaking of the Mass, he wrote: “‘It is a 
style in the stricter sense of the word as well—clear in language, 
measured in movement, severe in its modelling of space, materials, 
colors and sounds; its ideas languages, ceremonies and imagery 
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fashioned out of the simple elements of spiritual life; rich, varied 
and lucid; its force further intensified by the fact that the liturgy 
employs a classic language, remote from everyday life. When all 
these considerations are borne in mind it is easy to understand that 
the liturgy possesses a tremendously compelling form of expression, 
which is a school of religious training and development to the 
Catholic who rightly understands it, and which is bound to ap- 
pear to the impartial observer as a cultural formation of the most 
lofty kind.’’ Let the would-be poet allow himself to be saturated 
in the language and thought of the Mass, and insensibly he will 
find his style assuming a dignity and objectiveness which will 
counter the defects of contemporary verse. 


But, if, on the one hand, there is need of the kind of disci- 
pline which the liturgy imposes, there is need also of coming into 
closer touch with the world of living men and women. Mr. John 
Masefield, the English Poet Laureate, once complained of the fact 
that poetry had become an esoteric thing. “‘In the days of long 
ago,”’ he said, ‘there was one culture for everybody. The King 
who employed a bard shared his poetry with his subjects. Now 
however there has been a separation of the culture of the court and 
the culture of the people, and a great separation of the bard from 
the heart of the world.’’ Whereas in the past, poetry was a public 
affair either recited or acted before miscellaneous crowds wherein 
all ranks of society were represented; today it is the product and 
possession of select coteries. The poet, instead of singing of what is 
of common interest, airs his individual impressions, moods, ideas. 
He is a private person singing of private griefs and joys, not the 
kind of public character which is indicated by the old-fashioned 
term, ‘‘bard.”’ 


Now this is where the liturgy, and in particular, the Mass 
helps us. If I speak of it as a drama it is not that I am negating 
the absolute reality of the divine Action or that I regard it as some- 
thing of which those present are mere passive spectators. But as a 
drama it represents the central fact of all history, one which is re- 
lated to all centuries and all climes. It represents, in fact, the most 
public event which ever took place. The altar stands in the center 
of the world, amid all the currents of history, in the very thick 
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of the human concourse. Its meaning, its language, everything con- 
nected with it has reference to our common needs; in a word, it is 
catholic. As we take part in the great social function of offering 
the holy Sacrifice we are drawn out of our little selves. We share 
the lot of the human family as it faces the supreme, objective fact 
of its redemption. ‘That is an educative experience which the mod- 
ern poet sadly needs. Could he enter fully into it, it would be the 
making of him, both as a man and as a poet. 

Needless to say, however, he who approaches the altar only 
in order to enjoy a poetic or dramatic sensation will fail to receive 
the benefit it is able to confer. He must forget these aspects of the 
matter. It is only when the Mass is an act of worship that it is 
seen and heard from the right point of view. Any secondary use 
must be neglected, and the more completely such points of view 
are neglected, the more fruitful will the experience be. It is not by 
any conscious imitative effort that the poet learns from the liturgy, 
but through the silent, unconscious absorption of its spirit into 
the very fibre of his being. Then, spiritually renewed, he will find 
that his imagination, his thought, his literary powers of expres- 
sion have been reinforced by the sublime genius which gave to men 
this divine mode of approach to God. 

STANLEY B. JAMES 

Alton, Hampshire, England 
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+ INSTAURARE:OMNIA-IN: CHRISTO + 


WITH OuR’ The tenth anniversary of our organized efforts to 

READERS spread the liturgical apostolate is a matter of his- 

tory. With no dissenting voice the editors of ORA- 

TE FRATRES decided not to start the new issue with a survey of 

the past. We have had enough of stock-taking and are bent eagerly 

on looking forward to a constant growth in the momentum and 
the vigor of the liturgical movement. 





That the movement has grewn in the last ten years no long- 
er needs to be mentioned. It is an accepted fact of history. What 
has been brought home again with emphasis to some of the editors 
who roamed the wide world in the summer months, is the special 
quality of loyalty and whole-hearted support that characterizes 
the readers of ORATE FRATRES. Our subscription list has never 
been large. We have never sought numbers. But we have endeav- 
ored to develop quality and spirit among our readers, for these are 
what count in any apostolate. Other editors have repeatedly as- 
sured us that a notice of their work in ORATE FRATRES brings 
abundant responses from our rezders, more responses than a no- 
tice in almost any other Catholic publication. In many other ways 
we have been made aware of this whole-hearted zeal among our 
readers and of their complete confidence in us. This has always 
been most encouraging to us and has made us much more consci- 
ous of and concientious about our responsibility to them for the 
best service we can render. 


We are commencing the present new volume with a special 
appeal to all our readers. No, it is not an appeal to help us get 
subscribers, much as we shall appreciate any effort on their part to 
do so. But it is an appeal to remain faithful to their past zeal in 
the cause of the liturgical apostolate and to increase their fervor. 


The evident success of the liturgical apostolate in the last ten 
years is owing greatly to the zeal of our readers. It is, however, 
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anything but a sign that now the time has come for resting. On 
the contrary, the greater understanding and the awakening desire in 
regard to the liturgical spirit make it possible to put forth more 
apostolic endeavors today than heretofore and with greater as- 
surance of success in the Lord. Hence we are appealing to our read. 
ers to multiply their efforts in the cause of the liturgical apostolate 
and to seek ever more opportunities to spread the good work and 
the good deed. 

Catholics do want to know more about the true meaning of 
the Mass, how to attend Mass better, what the doctrine of the 
mystical body of Christ really means, etc. Here is a constant op- 
portunity to do a great spiritual work of mercy by word of mouth, 
by distribution of literature, by sending names to The Liturgical 
Press, and in many other ways. 

The organization of diocesan Catholic Action is going on 
apace today and it is concerning itself also with liturgical life. Here 
our readers should be foremost and tireless in following the lead of 
the hierarchy, in giving a good example, and in persuading others 
to join heart and soul. Also in the general parish life and in the 
various parish societies they should lead by example and admoni- 
tion. Everywhere the good Christian spirit is propagated by small 
bands or even individuals who are alive with the zeal of God. 
These are the true leaven of God among the people, and none bet- 
ter exists in our opinion than our devoted friends and followers 
in the liturgical cause. 

Opportunities for further Catholic activity in behalf of the 
apostolate are numerous and various. There are the correspondence 
columns and the question-and-answer sections in our Catholic pa- 
pers and magazines. Why not make use of every opportunity to 
bring the liturgical message to the consciousness of the Catholic 
readers, not to speak of our many sincere non-Catholic brethren 
who are hungering after the true bread of life but know not 
where to find it? Why not create opportunities where none exist, 
by taking the initiative and starting a discussion in the columns 
of the local Catholic paper? 

Too often has our Catholic attitude been one of inaction 
rather than of apostolic zeal. The cause of Christ can grow only 
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through the fire of divine charity burning in the hearts of His 
members. Whence can members be enkindled except by contact 
with those who are already filled with a burning zeal for Christ, 
the zeal which counts no sacrifices when made for Christ and 
which of old enkindled a heroism that produced martyrs? Long 
ago did our Lord and divine Head tell us what is expected of us, 
and His words were deemed so important by the Church that she 
has put them into the Communion verse of the Mass of many 
martyrs: ‘““That which I tell you in the dark, speak ye in the light; 
and that which you hear in the ear, preach ye upon the housetops.”’ 





1e) 
THE GREAT APOSTASY 


Man needs must worship. His nature was so made that he 
cannot escape paying the homage of worship to some being. That 
the true object of man’s worship is God, all the liturgy testifies as 
well as sound human reason. For that purpose was man created a 
little beneath the angels and far above the other animals, so that 
by his reason and his free will he might turn to God and pay intel- 
ligent and willing homage to his Creator and loving Father in 
heaven. 

In our day we have witnessed the great apostasy of Modern 
Man, and we are even now facing its ultimate consequences. The 
man of our modern enlightenment used his reason, not to turn 
freely and more fully to God, but to turn away from Him and to 
deny Him. To God, who had called Himself the “I am who am,” 
man dared to say ““Thou art not.’’ The natural life which man 
received as a basis for a much more abundant supernatural life 
was thereby turned away from its divine purpose and was made 
an end in itself. And all this was done in the very name of that 
reason which was given to man that he might be both a high sym- 
bol of and a sharer in the divine life! Was there ever greater per- 
version than this? 

The end of it seems not far distant. Was it not symbolical 
that the boastful ““Age of Reason”’ should erect an altar to the new 
god of reason and place on it a lewd woman, perverter even of the 
natural purposes of life? Both man and reason were made by God 
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out of nothing; and the deliberate rejection of God by them was 
already their first step back towards the abyss of nothingness out 
of which the omnipotent love of God had lifted them. Reason, set 
high upon an unnatural pedestal and given divine homage, logi- 
cally lost its balance, and the act of reasoning was soon styled by 
its enlightened adorers as rationalization, the finding of “‘reasons’’ 
for what the heart desires. 


Reason was thus dethroned by its own devotees. Those who 
cried their hosanna to it one day crucified it the next. In its place 
was put the unconscious, and again the subconscious, the will to 
life or to power, self-expression, emotion and impulse, instinct, 
until finally in the very name of the science of mind the all-per- 
vading libido was set up as the ruling deity of godless man. That 
was no longer the beginning of the end but the final step. 


God having been abandoned, the worship of human reason 
thus ended in the cult of sex, which cult is but a polite term for 
sexuality. Sex, the mainspring of that natural life of man which 
is destined by God for supernatural possession of the divine life, 
was thereby perverted from a divine means to a purely human end. 
And this has indeed proved the last step back to that nothingness 
which must be the lot of man apart from God. 


Today we disguise the fact by the deceptive phrase of birth 
control. It is really birth prevention and is properly called race 
suicide by those who still have eyes to see. What purpose can re- 
main for natural life when it is divorced from the end for which 
God made it? Why should man continue to live when he has chosen 
to reject the supernatural life of God for which God has destined 
him? 

God needs only to acquiesce fully in man’s decision to aban- 
don his Maker and the end is not far off. Perversion of the holy 
means of sex has naturally led to the unholy worship of sexuality. 
The abandonment of God, the source of all life, has naturally 
ended by man’s perverted interfering even with the natural sources 
of life. Man cannot exist without God. And so man’s attempt to 
abandon God is inevitably leading to the extinction of man him- 
self. Verily, ‘tis the fool who saith in his heart there is no God! 
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LEAGUE OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


The editors of ORATE FRATRES have been highly gratified to 
note the very marked interest shown by lay people in the recita- 
tion of the divine office. When the League of the Divine Office was 
first suggested in these pages a little more than half a year ago, the 
hopes of the editors for an ardent response were not too sanguine. 
Developments within this half year, however, have made it per- 
fectly clear to us that the movement has great possibilities. 


We are therefore entering upon this new volume of ORATE 
FRATRES, and upon this new year of liturgical endeavor, with a 
definite resolve to do our utmost in promoting the recitation of 
the divine office among those who have the will to cooperate. A 
sizeable group has already earnestly begun this work, and it is 
only reasonable to suppose that many more will be gained for the 
League if they receive proper help and encouragement. 

Specific ways of furthering the movement are not as yet very 
definite, however. It is true that recitation of the divine office by 
the layman is not a new thing. The early Christians were reputedly 
very well acquainted with this form of liturgical prayer. But that 
does not show us how we can best bring the breviary into the 
hands of those who have the time and good will to recite it today. 
As a first step, and possibly the chief means of propaganda, we 
ask the hearty cooperation of those who have become active mem- 
bers of the League. Some of the organizers of chapters have been 
gaining members continually. We should appreciate it if they 
would write their suggestions to ORATE FRATRES. How did you 
get new members? What class of people did you approach? What 
is their general condition in life? How much time do they have at 
their disposal? What intention and what purposes did they have 
in taking up the recitation of the breviary or parts of it? Above 
all, what ideas have you for the furthering of this movement? 


One of the editors of ORATE FRATRES will act personally 
as the adviser and guide of the League. All communications sent 
to him may be addressed directly to the ‘‘League of the Divine 
Office.”” It is our intention to carry a regular page in ‘““The Apos- 
tolate’’ section of ORATE FRATRES for discussion of the interests 
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of the League. We ask the cooperation of all the chapters and the 
associate members in keeping the League a live issue and in making 
these pages a sucessful means of spreading the good cause. In the 
meantime, we invite all those who have in the past months been 
testing their perseverance in the recitation of the divine office to 
sign up with the League either as chapter or associate members. 
In the near future we expect to enter upon a general check-up of 
all members of the League. 
° 





LITURGICAL A nation-wide survey, made under the supervision 
BRIEFS of the Catholic University of America and printed 
as a doctoral dissertation, reveals the following 
significant facts relative to the use of the missal: that the missal 
is used as successfully by the old as by the young; that ninety per 
cent of the persons surveyed grew much more interested in the 
Mass as a result of missal-using; that as many men use a missal 
as women; that twenty per cent began to go to Mass more fre- 
quently; that eighty-four per cent were thereby helped to follow 
the liturgical year; and that ninety-five per cent used the missal 
constantly, greatly preferring it to the ordinary “‘prayer book.” 


A general index to the completed ten volumes of ORATE FRA- 
TRES is in preparation and will appear shortly. It is in two parts: 
an author, subject, title index of the articles, and an author, title 
index of the book reviews. Since it will comprise about a hundred 
pages, it will be published and sold separately. Applications should 
be sent to The Liturgical Press. 


The religious study clubs of the Archdiocese of Portland, 
Ore., are devoting the pre-Christmas period to a study of the Mass. 
According to a leading editorial in the archdiocesan weekly, The 
Catholic Sentinel, the leaflet missals published each month by the 
Catholic Truth Society “‘have done much to popularize locally 
the custom of following the actual prayers of the Mass.’’ The 
study clubs should contribute materially to increase this intelligent 
assistance at the Sacrifice. The Sentinel carries a weekly column of 
instructions and supplementary material. 





The Liturgical Press has added another study club outline 
to its Popular Liturgical Library. Entitled The Liturgical Year, it 
gives sufficient material and references for obtaining a clear and 
edifying knowledge of the Church year and its parts. Although 
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it constitutes a complete unit course in itself, and hence does not 
necessarily presuppose the previous study of any other outline, it 
will nevertheless be best if most of the members of the club have 
already completed the study of the outline on The Eucharistic 
Sacrifice and The Liturgy and the Liturgical Movement. The price 
of the outline is five cents per copy. 


The first of the “Blackfriars Pamphlets for Tertiaries’’ pub- 
lished by the Dominican Tertiary Central Bureau, Oxford, bears 
the title “‘Dominican Tertiaries and the Liturgy.’’ It gives an excel- 
lent exposition of the supernatural life in terms of our sharing in 
the life of God as members of Christ’s mystical body. It should 
help greatly to inspire the Tertiaries to a whole-souled life devoted 
to the cause of Christ. The author, Fr. Hilary Carpenter, O.P., is 
known for his articles in exposition of the true Christian or litur- 
gical spirit. It was therefore quite surprising to see the divisions of 
the Mass mentioned as: The Preparation; The Offertory: The 
Consecration; and the Communion. However, the explanations 
given under these headings are in harmony with the previous pages 
of this admirable pamphlet. The latter augurs well for a revival 
among the Tertiaries of St. Dominic, and therefore for a renewed 
vigor of Catholic life in general, of which all Third Orders should 
be advance apostles. 


The first volume (autumn part) of the English translation 
of the Roman breviary has finally made its appearance. Benziger 
Brothers have secured the American agency for its sale. The pub- 
lishers (Burns Oates) announce that the volumes for winter, spring 
and summer will be ready in that order and that delivery will be 
prompt. The American price is $5.25 per volume, or $21.00 per 
set; up to January 1, 1937, all orders for complete sets will how- 
ever be accepted at $4.25 per volume, or $17.00 per set. We have 
not as yet seen a copy of the translation, and are therefore not in a 
position to give our readers an estimate of its quality. 


We believe that the publication of the English translation of 
Dr. Pius Parsch’s famous Messerkldrung (The Liturgy of the 
Mass, Herder & Co.) will prove to have been an important step 
in the history of the liturgical movement in America. For the ex- 
emplary manner in which Dr. Parsch blends solid doctrinal and 
historical information with inspirational values is bound to awak- 
en a deeper appreciation of the holy Sacrifice in the minds and 
hearts of his readers. May their number be legion! We are afraid, 
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however, that the cost of the volume ($3.50) may prove a deter- 
rent to many a prospective buyer. It is unfortunate that the Amer- 
ican publishers could not have issued the book at a more popular 
and accessible price. 


Under the startling caption of “‘Liturgical Aspects of the Late 
Huey Long,”’ America’s ‘‘Pilgrim’’ describes the Schola Cantorum 
founded at the University of Louisiana. Based squarely on the 
principles of the Motu proprio of Pius X, the course extends over 
four years, and leads to the degree of Bachelor or Master of Sacred 
Music. According to Dr. Becket Gibbs, who was instrumental in 
inaugurating the course, very favorable interest has been evinced 
by the authorities of the University, and local Catholic churches 
have begun to share the Schola’s enthusiasm for Gregorian chant. 
Strange indeed are the ways of Providence: that a secular univer- 
sity—strangers from without the gates—awaken the children of 
the household to appreciate the value of their heritage and the 
beauty of their Father's house! 


The fifth Catholic Action Week of the Archdiocese of Du- 
buque, celebrated from October 11 to 15, was noteworthy in that 
it accorded a place of prominence to four addresses on the liturgy, 
participation in which on the part of the laity is Catholic Action 
par excellence. Rev. John B. Herbers spoke on ‘““The Liturgy and 
the Mystical Body of Christ’; Rev. W. A. Dostal on “Music, 
Its Prayer and Liturgical Values’; Rev. C. J. Miller on ‘“The Li- 
turgical Praise of the Holy Name in Which is Victory’’; and Dom 
Roger Schoenbechler, of St. John’s Abbey, on “The Liturgical 
Movement and the Spiritual Leadership of Youth.’’ A few days 
previously Dom Roger had given a conference to the Duluth Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women on “‘Liturgical Worship.” 


Several other members of St. John’s Abbey were also active 
in giving liturgical conferences, retreats and missions during the 
summer and autumn. Dom Virgil Michel, besides giving a course 
of lectures at the summer session of the Pius X School, addressed 
various groups on the subject of the liturgy and conducted several 
week-end liturgical retreats in New York. More recently, he was 
one of the speakers at the National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
which convened at Fargo; his subject was ‘“The Cooperative Move- 
ment and the Liturgical Movement.’’ Dom Norbert Gertken 
taught a summer course in liturgical music at St. Scholastica’s Con- 
vent, Duluth, June 21 to July 12, and another at St. Benedict's 
Convent, St. Joseph, Minn., July 14 to August 15. After the 
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completion of the latter, he resumed his work of introducing con- 
gregational singing of the chant in various parishes of Minnesota. 
Dom Godfrey Diekmann gave a six-weeks course in the liturgy 
to the Ursuline Sisters of Louisville, Ky., and later, together with 
Dom Method Porwoll, conducted a number of liturgical retreats 
for lay men and women at Halifax, N. S. Liturgical retreats were 
also given by Dom Rembert Bularzik, Dom Joseph Kreuter, and 
Dom Basil Stegmann, at the motherhouse of the Sisters of Mercy 
of the Holy Cross, Merrill, Wis., St. John’s Abbey (for lay men), 
and the St. Paul Seminary respectively. Dom Celestine Kapsner, 
who devotes his time exclusively to liturgical missions, was in 
constant demand all summer, and again has a full schedule outlined 
for several months to come. Dom George Scheffold, former head of 
the abbey’s mission band, was also called upon to give several re- 
treats and missions in Minnesota and Kansas. 


The liturgical apostolate in German-speaking countries owes 
its popular diffusion, after divine grace, principally to the inde- 
fatigable zeal of Dr. Pius Parsch, of Klosterneuburg, Austria. This 
year marks the tenth anniversary of his Volksliturgisches Aposto- 
lat (Liturgical Apostolate Press) and of his widely acclaimed litur- 
gical bi-weekly, Bibel und Liturgie. It seems almost incredible that 
the manifold activity associated with the name of Dr. Parsch— 
which might readily have constituted the life work of several ordi- 
nary mortals—has all been accomplished within the brief compass 
of ten years. The best known of his writings are the indispensable 
Jahr des Heiles, a three-volume guide through the Church year, the 
Messerklarung (the English translation of which was recently pub- 
lished by Herder), and the Leben Jesu. Besides these, there is a vast 
array of editions of liturgical texts, of pamphlets and pictures, nu- 
merous articles contributed to various periodicals, a weekly leaflet 
missal, etc. We quote from a recent letter of one of our confreres 
now studying in Europe, who visited Dr. Parsch at Klosterneu- 
burg: “I was first shown into the display room of the Verlag, 
where the variety of the publications almost leaves one aghast. And 
the prices charged are ridiculously low. . . . Several years ago the 
machinery of the plant was moved to larger quarters, but the im- 
mense demand for Klosterneuburg publications has again brought 
it about that the space is entirely inadequate; presses crowd upon 
one another so much that there is scarcely room to pass between 
them. Editions of most publications number about one hundred 
thousand. Yet, despite the immensity of the editions, the demand 
can hardly be satisfied. Yesterday, for example—it was Wednes- 
day—all the Mass texts for the feast of Christ the King had been 
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exhausted, and an effort was being made to rush out some more 
before Saturday. There's life and activity about that Verlag, I as- 
sure you. The manager told me, with a twinkle in his eye, that 
some pious souls are astounded (not to say scandalized) when 
they visit the Verlag. Apparently they expect to see a couple of 
ascetic looking souls poring over some spiritual work, and are taken 
aback by the modern efficiency with which the place is con- 
Gus. ... 

For the coming year, besides its regular program, Bibel und 
Liturgie proposes to fill a long-felt need by promoting ecclesiastical 
and liturgical art, more particularly in regard to construction and 
furnishing of churches. 

ORATE FRATRES takes pleasure in congratulating Dr. Parsch 
and his Bibel und Liturgte on the fruitful apostolate exercised dur- 
ing the past ten years, and prays that God may grant him energy 
and blessing to continue his important work for a long while to 
come. 


In 1927 the Belgian hierarchy instituted the Interdiocesan 
Committee of Liturgical and Parochial Action (CIALP). Com- 
posed of two representatives from each diocese—delegates from 
local liturgical organizations—and one from each of the religious 
orders, it has for its aim the promotion of the knowledge and the 
living of the liturgy, and has been largely instrumental in making 
the liturgical movement a principal factor in the religious renova- 
tion of parishes. Several months ago, the CIALP acquired its own 
official literary organ, when the Vie Liturgique, which for twelve 
years had been the liturgical bi-monthly of the diocese of Liége, 
was designated by the Belgian episcopate to assume that enlarged 
scope. It is hoped that the new bulletin will be of great service in 
coordinating the liturgico-parochial apostolate of the various dio- 
cesan organizations. 


From the Bulletin Paroissial Liturgique, commenting on the 
Twentieth Liturgical Week for the Flemish-speaking faithful of 
Belgium, celebrated at the abbey of Mont César, Louvain, August 
24-28: In the first report, “Superintendent L. Deckers described 
the program introduced into the Archdiocese of Malines for the 
teaching of religion. This program not only takes account of the 
liturgy incidentally, but divides the entire course of instruction 
on the basis of the successive weeks of the liturgical year—and this 
is repeated annually with ever greater detail. The teaching of doc- 
trine is based on the presupposition that the pupils are acquainted 
with the acts of the Church’s liturgical life, and these latter in turn 
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receive fuller explanation at the respective stages of the liturgical 
year. This program marks such a progress in religious pedagogy 
and in the integration of liturgy and life that the participants in 
the Week sent a telegram of respectful appreciation to His Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Van Roey, archbishop of Malines.”’ 


In a pastoral letter to members of the clergy, the Most Rev. 
Archbishop Forbes of Ottawa has ordered a stricter adherence to 
the papal injunctions in regard to church music. Besides reiterating 
the commands of Pius X’s Motu proprio, the pastoral includes 
a “‘black list’’ of popular wedding music. 


Ottawa also is the home of The Soctal Forum, a monthly 
that corresponds to the New York Catholic Worker, and which 
like the latter bases its sociology on the solid foundation of the 
mystical body doctrine. A column of each issue is devoted to the 
liturgy. 


From the Revue Saint Chrodegang: ‘‘The Synod of Bayeux 
has erased from the diocesan statutes the practice of exposition of 
the Blessed Sacrament during and before holy Mass. Bishop Picaud 
has asked his clergy to abandon the practice. In the Seminary and in 
religious communities, exposition takes place only after the Mass, 
as in Rome.” 


The Academy of Liturgy conducted by the Abbey of Maria 
Laach entered upon its sixth year this fall. Although the number 
of students enrolled has never been very large, the Academy is 
doubtlessly without peer, not only as far as the scientific study 
of the liturgy is concerned, but also for the opportunities it offers 
for actually assisting in the sacred liturgy as it is daily performed 
with inspiring devotion in the abbey church. This year’s course 
includes the following subjects: liturgical art, the history of the 
divine office, musical paleography, the sacraments, the scriptural 
lessons occurring in the iiturgy of Lent, the Holy Rule of St. Bene- 
dict, the Apostolic Fathers, early Christian inscriptions, and se- 
lected questions of liturgical history. The list of teachers is headed 
by the scholarly and renowned Abbot Herwegen himself. Other 
well-known names are those of Dom Stephen Hilpisch, Dom 
Jerome Frank, Dom Odilo Heiming, Dom Damasus Winzen, 
and Dom Urban Bomm. 


In a letter addressed to the participants in the Milan Euchar- 
istic Congress, held at Varese in September, Cardinal Schuster, 
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archbishop of Milan, writes as follows: ‘““The Eucharist, as you 
well know, is both sacrifice and sacrament. Now, eucharistic piety 
demands the solemn celebration of sung Mass and Vespers—or the 
Eucharistia lucernaris, as it is also called—in each parish. Euchar- 
istic piety demands that the faithful be taught and be directed along 
the magisterial path of the sacred liturgy, that they be educated 
to pray with the Church Catholic, and not be allowed to do as 
they please in this matter. Fortunately, it no longer happens that 
one celebrates the feast of St. Rita on the day of Pentecost, when 
the Church is celebrating the Pasch of the Holy Spirit. Neither is 
the curate free to celebrate St. Louis on the day of Corpus Christi, 
solely because that day happens to mark the seventh anniversary of 
his ordination. Nor is it to be tolerated that the piety of this or 
that worthy lady of the parish effect the removal from an altar 
of an ancient picture of St. Charles in order to substitute for it 
a grotesque grotto of Lourdes, in which the statue of St. Berna- 
dette holds in her hand a candle topped by an electric light bulb. 
The liturgy is not to be manufactured by private persons; it is to 
remain the work of the Church, guided by the Holy Spirit. In the 
sixth century St. Benedict already prescribed: ‘Nihil operi Dei prae- 
ponatur—Nothing is to be preferred to divine worship’; and divine 
worship is centered in the Eucharist, according to the spirit and 
the laws of the Church. To ignore these laws and follow one’s own 
preferences is religious individualism, is liturgical Protestantism.”’ 


A book review of a Spanish translation of the Roman brevi- 
ary, which recently appeared in the Italian Bolletino Liturgico, 
indicates that in Spain, too, a certain number of the laity were 
being reconducted to one of the principal sources of the Christian 
spirit: participation in the public prayers of the Church. Had the 
liturgical movement come sooner, or had it made greater progress 
in Spain—it was restricted mostly to a renewed interest in cor- 
rect church music for choirs—had the people as a whole been 
taught to realize their unity in Christ, to live the life of the Church 
in her liturgy, the leftist propaganda against Christ could not pos- 
sibly have found the fertile ground it did among hundreds of 
thousands of the rank and file, for whom the Church had come 
to mean hateful institutionalism. 


As we were going to press, we received the first copies of the 
Parish Liturgical Bulletin, published by the editors of Liturgy and 
Sociology. We shall have more to say about this new venture in 
our next issue. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN LITURGICAL LATIN 


To the Editor:—About a year ago I took over a class of students in litur- 
gical Latin for the Society of Approved Workmen in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
While some had a fair knowledge of Latin, others had practically none; 
so I abandoned the oral classes and conducted in their place a correspond- 
ence course. This solved many difficulties, and enabled the individual stu- 
dent to progress as quickly as he wished. The result was most gratifying, 
and I found that the students made better progress with the corre- 
spondence course. 

The news of the course spread far afield, and I received many letters 
from various parts of the country asking if they could take the course. 
As the course was for the particular needs of Approved Workmen, and 
entailed a lot of work, I was not prepared to take on any outside stu- 
dents. Finally, however, I allowed a few to take the course. Enquiries 
continued to come in, and most of those who enquired were members of 
the League of the Divine Office. 

It seemed to me that a correspondence course in liturgical Latin was 
absolutely necessary for members of the League, so I set to work to pre- 
pare a course. It consists of thirty lessons, and covers pretty well the field 
of liturgical Latin. With each lesson there is a “quiz” on grammar, and 
a number of sentences taken mostly from the liturgy. These exercises are 
corrected and any difficulties explained, then they are returned with the 
new lesson. These “personal” letters have proved to be of great value to 
the student. 

Now, to boil things down. A correspondence course in liturgical 
Latin is available to members of the League. Maybe there is something you 
would wish to have included in the course? 

So far I have made no charge, but I find that students resent this. 
They don’t want “something for nothing,” which is as it should be. The 
course is mimeographed. I have two college graduates assisting me in the 
work, and am charging the nominal fee of ten dollars for the complete 
course, payable in easy installments, when—and IF, convenient. 

It would be a grand thing if we could give this course to every 
member of the League. One student has written saying, “It is the very 
course I have always longed for.” 


Wishing you every success in your work, I am 
Very respectfully yours, 


Wire DiaMonpD 
500 West Thirty-Fifth Street 
New York City 
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MEMBERSHIP IN THE MYSTICAL BODY 


To the Editor:— . . . I would like to have some information regarding the 
mystical body of Christ. I have studied the subject for many years, read- 
ing all the books on the subject that I could afford to buy. I thought I 
had it “mastered,” but lack of definite statement by competent authority 
and the seeming contradictions in books has made me afraid I am all 
wrong. 

Briefly: Baptism spiritually grafts us on to Christ. We are born 
again, into a new race—no longer of the heritage of Adam but of the 
heritage of Christ, the new Adam, the new founder of the new humanity. 
Membership in this new humanity (new race) constitutes membership in 
the mystical body of Christ. By birth I belong to the race of the first 
Adam; by baptism I belong to the race of the second Adam. I am grafted 
onto Christ as a branch may be grafted onto a vine. The life that is mine 
henceforth is borrowed; it is not native to me. I share in the life of the 
Head of the new humanity. My life is Christ’s life. I am Christ’s—not 
by nature but by grace. 

My difficulty is this: How can this membership be lost? When can 
it be lost? Why should it be lost this side of death? 

Specifically the difficulty is this: Does mortal sin deprive me of mem- 
bership in the mystical body of Christ? Does it cut me off? Have I be- 
come as it were a pruned branch? Does mortal sin lop me off the Vine so 
that I no longer can be identified as part of the Vine? If so, does penance 
and contrition re-graft me onto the Vine? 

While in mortal sin, I still have faith and hope. I believe all that 
Christ has taught; I trust in the efficacy of His redemptive act. I may 
even administer the sacraments to others and thus restore or increase grace 
in their souls. I obey the Church. I carry on the work of evangelization. 
I preach. I offer Sacrifice. I join in the official prayer of the Church. I am, 
as priest, an instrument of salvation. But I am in sin. I know in this state 
all this has no subjective value; but it has objective value. If I am cut 
off Christ; if I have lost my membership in the mystical body, how could 
there be any value at all in these acts? I hold that mortal sin does not de- 
prive me of membership. I have argued this point for years, but have been 
unable to convince a few. I write to ask you to set me right or give me 
convincing argument. 

Some say I lose membership. I say that mortal sin deprives me of 
grace and is an obstacle to grace. In sin I am a lifeless branch—though 
definitely a branch. I maintain that not even formal apostasy can deprive 
me of membership, because while still living that apostasy can be revoked. 
I hold that only death in mortal sin will cut me off the Vine. 


I think this question would make good matter for the OraTE Fra- 
TREs. It would make many of us its debtors were it to tell us in plain, 
blunt language what is membership in the mystical body of Christ; how 
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membership is lost; how regained; how the members grow; what stunts 
that growth; what part the sacraments have. I think the time is ripe for 
such a series of articles. The books that have been published about the 
matter do not agree. There seems to be too much loose thinking, especially 
in books written by Americans. Poetry and oratory cannot set me right. 
I must have cold reason; poetry may come after. Will you help me? 

The “Timely Tracts” in Ornate Fratres as well as some of the 
articles in the Apostolate have given me much material for sermons. I 
enjoy the book reviews. Keep up the good work of reviewing books. I’ve 
bought certain books on the strength of your reviews and I have not been 
disappointed. If there is something wrong with a book, tell us about it; if 
there is something worth while, tell us that too. Give us the truth. Pub- 
fishers will not. 

Slowly but surely my people are grasping the true value of things 
Catholic. I have about 160 Sunday Missals in use; many know the correct 
thing to do during Mass. It’s slow work, particularly in view of the fact 
that so many of the clergy simply will not try to understand the real 
meaning of the liturgy and scoff at it as a batch of frills. Get the semi- 
narians, and tell them to fill up with the true meaning of liturgy, and 
when they get out, to wait and bide their time until they can teach the 
things that are important. Their enthusiasm may at first be dampened by 
some of the older clergy; that might discourage them as it has discour- 
aged others; but the time will come when they will be able to put their 
ideals into practice. We can’t convert the world in a day, nor can we 
prove our case to the older clergy in a few years. But if we are prepared, 
‘when the time comes, we can step up and give our case to the world. 

I won’t take more of your space. I hope the question I have asked 
will be answered. We on the firing line must go back to headquarters for 
ammunition and maneuvers to break down the barricade of prejudice and 
even ignorance. It is in that spirit that I ask these questions. 

May your work continue to prosper; may your zeal and courage 
never fail; may all things, through slow leavening, be restored in Christ. 

Sincerely yours in Him, 
SACERDOS. 


We not infrequently receive letters of this type, seeking information 
on various theological questions which underlie the full understanding of 
the liturgy. We print this one, because we hope that it may elicit contri- 
butions from the skilled theologians among our readers, not only on the 
less difficult question concerning the effects of mortal sin on membership 
in the mystical body but on the more basic problem: what precisely con- 
stitutes membership in that body? What is the relative role of sacramental 
baptism and faith in this matter? Is baptismal character necessary for 
membership? At all events, “Sacerdos’” arresting letter will be answered 
in these pages.—Ep. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE CALENDAR. By the Rev. William Puetter, S.J. 
The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Pp. 104. Price, seventy- 


five cents. 


THE CHRIST-LIFE LITURGICAL CALENDAR. Edited by Monks of St. 
John’s Abbey. Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul. 


Father Puetter’s 1937 Christian Life Calendar is essentially the same 
as the one for 1936, although it does embody a number of important 
minor improvements. The make-up of the individual page is neater, and 
more striking. The respective dates receive greater prominence (last year’s 
were too small for anything but a desk calendar). Finally, the interpreta- 
tion of the Church’s spirit on the individual days and its practical ap- 
plication for daily living has been expanded and made more actual. Father 
Puetter is to be congratulated on his ability to translate the ascetical and 
inspirational values of the Church’s liturgy into concrete and understand- 
able terms and practices. Thus his calendar is in reality a valuable family 
guide through the Church year, with the daily Sacrifice as the center and 
source of the Christian family life. Since the author in his introduction 
asks for suggestions which may make the calendar more serviceable, we 
venture to offer two. Since each page covers only three or four days, the 
Christian Life Calendar does not fulfil the ordinary purposes of a calen- 
dar—to give a “bird’s eye view” of the whole month—and hence it will 
have to be supplemented by another calendar of the traditional type. 
To obviate this necessity, we think it advisable to print a small complete 
scheme of the respective month (and perhaps of the preceding and sub- 
sequent months) at the bottom of each page—and not only every tenth 
page, as the present calendar does. Secondly, we believe that since the 
calendar is meant primarily for family use, its solid excellence should be 
clothed in more appealing form: more illustrations, symbols, color would 
add much to its effectiveness. Perhaps permission could be obtained to 
use the illustrations of the Klosterneuburger calendar? We believe that 
the Christian Life Calendar has an important mission to fulfil in Amer- 
ican Catholic life, through its popularization of the teachings of the daily 
liturgy, and hence we recommend it very highly. 


The Christ-Life Liturgical Calendar is more in the accepted style of 
calendars, i.e., a wall calendar, with a month to each page. The 1937 edi- 
tion is—we say it deliberately—the most artistic and serviceable Catholic 
calendar we have ever seen. Its twelve pictures are masterly reproductions 
of paintings which Brother Notker, the leading artist of the Maria Laach 
school of liturgical art, created expressly for this calendar. Each painting 
represents the principal liturgical feast of the respective month, and the 
set will be well worth saving after the rest of the calendars will have 
served its purpose. The back of each page contains explanations of the 
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paintings, together with good articles on many of the externals of Cath- 
olic worship. Besides indicating the days of obligation, of fast and absti- 
nence, and the times when marriage may or may not be solemnized, the 
calendar also serves as a rudimentary Mass-ordinal. Each date, finally car- 
ries a suitable text from the proper of the Mass, selected to express the 
spirit of the Church’s liturgy for that day. 

G. L. D. 


FIRE ON THE EARTH. By the Rev. Paul Hanly Furfey. The Macmillan Co., 

New York. 1936. Pp. 159. Cloth, $2.00. 

This is a book that every Catholic should not only read, but also 
take most earnestly to heart. Too long have we been content to lead our 
lives as Catholics in terms of minimum essentials. Father Furfey, on the 
other hand, points out “not what the Church will tolerate” in Catholics, 
“but what is most in conformity with the inmost spirit of Catholicism.” 
Of the two standards prevalent “throughout the whole range of Catholic 
social thought and Catholic social action,” he uncompromisingly cham- 
pions “the heroic standard” over against “the mediocre standard” that 
has dominated completely for generations. We need a supernatural soci- 
ology in place of the present natural, busy-body, scientific kind—one 
based on and arising from the supreme fact of the mystical body of 
Christ. Our criteria of respectability among men, our compromising use 
of the methods of the worldly-minded in political spheres, our half-heart- 
ed soft-pedalling of Catholic principles in regard to the poor and the col- 
ored, our general preaching of caution and moderation in instances that 
amount to a compromise with the world and its ways—in these and many 
other ways have we exchanged the folly of the cross which is the wisdom 
of God for the wisdom of the world which is true folly before God. 

The whole book is an eloquent plea for a sincere return to the pri- 
mary and indispensable source of the true Christian spirit. Once we again 
become whole-heartedly sincere and zealous in giving ourselves to God 
with Christ in the daily Sacrifice, there will be no Christian holding back 
in any aspect of our lives. That is the supreme importance and the hope 
of the liturgical movement for both the spiritual and the social regenera- 
tion of Christian civilization—a truth well recognized by the author of 
this excellent Catholic book. 

V. M. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST IN THE LAND OF ISRAEL AND AMONG 
ITS PEOPLE. By Dr. Franz Michel Willam. Translated and adapted into 
English from the fourth revised and enlarged German edition. Edited by 
Rev. Newton Thompson, S.T.D. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
1936. Pp. xi-488. Cloth, $4.00 net. 


Every age regards Christ in a new light, different from the past and 
the future. Each successive generation interprets the life of Christ ac- 
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cording to its own varying philosophies, education, problems or whims. 
While some heretical schools of the past divested Christ of His human- 
ity, the modern heretical tendency is to deny His divinity, or both His 
divinity and His historic reality. This modern cycle of outrages on the 
life of Christ, begun by Strauss and Renan, is generally classified as ra- 
tionalistic, from its method, or intellectual fashion, of interpreting the 
figure of Christ exclusively in the half-light of reason. 

If Jesus was God, then pure, unaided reason can never fathom His 
full personality. If He was the Son of God, then every rationalistic ap- 
proach to understand the Christ of the gospels is scientifically inadequate 
and a4 priori doomed to failure. It is refreshing to read that Willam, like 
so many other Catholic authors of the life of Christ, not only bases his 
study on the rock of faith, but also leaves the ‘‘advanced doubts” of the 
so-called higher critics aside. He does not try to “prove” the divinity of 
Christ, but sets forth a sane historical background of time, place, cir- 
cumstances and customs in which Christ lived. At his command is the 
wealth of historical and archaeological detail, which the past years of re- 
search have amassed. In reconstructing, as far as possible, the complete 
situation in which Christ worked and taught, the author affords our re- 
mote generation a very unusual contact with the time of Christ. Thus 
Willam does not analyze Christ’s parables, but illustrates them and suc- 
ceeds admirably in establishing the context for His discourses. An out- 
standing example of this is the natural connection he discovers between 
the various sentences of the sermon on the mount (p. 172ff.). 


In its broad outline this life of Christ follows a climactic order in 
presenting Christ’s ministry: 1) the sermon on the mount as the con- 
summation of the Old Law, 2) the parables as foreshadowing the future 
kingdom, and 3) Christ’s discourses disclosing the inner life of His king- 
dom. There are nineteen chapters, conveniently subdivided according to 
pericopes of the gospels, which treat of Christ’s miracles, discourses and 
other acts. The translation excellently done ought to make this book as 
popular in English as it has become in German. 

Though some of the illustrative features from modern Arab life in 
Palestine strike one as being forced (e.g. pp. 27, 48, 126, et al.), and at 
times the interpretation of archaeological matter seems strained, yet the 
author is so eminently successful in striving for an objective basis on 
which to interpret Christ and His message, that such defects are negligi- 
ble. The straightforward simplicity of narrative and the deep piety and 
reverence with which Willam handles his subject make the reader ponder 
more on Christ than on the wealth of the author’s learning and scholar- 
ship. That is as it should be. Every priest or teacher who wishes to in- 
struct people on the life of Christ, or lay person who is active in a Bible 
study club, or in fact any Christian who has the patience to meditate on 


the life of Christ, will find this book an invaluable aid. It would be of 
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advantage for students if the book were provided with an index of the 
gospel pericopes treated. 


The liturgy and the life of Christ are as closely related as the liturgy 
and the Bible. It has become the life-work of Dr. Pius Parsch to study 
both and to show that liturgical piety and mysticism never loses sight of 
history and the life of Christ. 

P. R. B. 


THE CHALLENGE OF CHRIST. By Father James, O.M.Cap., M.A., Ph.D., 
D.Litt. — Oates &% Washbourne Ltd., London, England. 1934. Pp. 
x-180. Cloth. 


In this book Fr. James groups together a series of sermons which he 
delivered in University Chapel, Dublin. The book achieves unity through 
the balancing of the first sermon entitled, “The Challenge of Christ,” 
with the last which is “Christ is King.” The titles of the other sermons 
indicate what their subject matter is. “With Christ or Against Him” is 
an analysis of the challenge of sin to Christ. In the sermon on “Christ 
and Woman” Fr. James very beautifully outlines the benefits which Chris- 
tianity through our Lord has conferred upon woman. In “The Woman of 
Promise” we are given a very good popular outline of the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception. The titles of the other sermons include 
“The Victory of Christ,” “Christ and Christians,” “Christ or Commun- 
ism,” and “Christ our Guest.” 


The book is to be recommended to all who are interested in the litur 
gical apostolate, not because it is specifically liturgical but because it is 
imbued with that deep, mystical appreciation of faith so necessary to the 
development of liturgical piety. It is in the sermon on “The Victory of 
Christ” that Fr. James approaches most closely to the liturgy for there he 
deals with the doctrine of our incorporation in the mystical Christ. 


J.L. 





Oo 


The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. 
Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


ASCHENDORFFSCHE VERLAGSBUCHHANDLUNG, Minster i. W., Ger- 
many: Excerpta ex ordinarits Germanicis (Opuscula et textus, Series litur- 
gica). By Franciscus Schubert and Richardus Stapper. 1936. Pp. 80. 
Paper, RM. 1. 


BENZIGER BROS., New York, N. Y.: A Holy Hour for Priests. By the 
Most Rev. Francis C. Kelley, D.D. 1936. Pp. 51. Cloth, $1.50 net. The 
Sunday Missal (New. improved, simplified 1937 edition). By Father 
Lasance. 1936. Pp. 704. Imitation leather, twenty-five cents. Original 
Sunday Missal. By Father Lasance. 1936. Pp. 480. Paper, fifteen cents. 
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THE BOY SAVIOUR MOVEMENT, New York, N. Y.: A Call of the Shep- 
herd to the Youth of the Fold. By Rev. W. H. Walsh, S. J. Pamphlet, 
n. p. g. A Plea for Reverence. By Rev. W. H. Walsh, S.J. Pamphlet, ten 
cents. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., Miiwaukee, Wis.: The Christian Life Cal- 
endar for 1937. By Rev. William H. Puetter, S.J. Price, seventy-five cents. 


CATHOLIC BOOK PUBLISHING CO., New York, N. Y.: Pray Always. 
Prayers and Instructions for Children. By Rev. Alphonse Sausen, O.S.B. 
1936. Pp. 158. Imitation leather, n. p. g. 

THE JOHN DAY CO., New York, N. Y.: Efficiency Expert. By Florence Con- 
verse. 1936. Pp. 172. Cloth, $2.50. 


J. FISCHER & BRO., “? York, N. Y.: Missa: “‘“Puer Natus Est Nobis.”’ By 
Sister Maria Gisela, S.N.D. 1936. Score: eighty cents. Requiem, Libera 
and the Prescribed eg By Rev. Carlo Rossini. 1936. Score: eighty 
cents. Missa ‘‘Salve Regina.’’ By Rev. Carlo Rossini. 1936. Score: eighty 
cents. The Parochial Hymnal. Compiled and arranged by Rev. Carlo Ros- 
sini. 1936. Pp. 266. Organ accompaniment: $2.50. 


B. HERDER BOOK CO., St. Louis, Mo.: And Pilate Wrote a Title. By Rev. 
Franz Johannes Weinrich. Translated by Rev. Joseph W. Grundner. 1936 
Pp. viii-254. Cloth, $2.50. Cecilia, Another of S. Therese’s Little Legion. 
By Benedict Williamson. 1936. Pp. 185. Cloth, $1.25. The Franciscan 
Message in Authentic Texts. Edited by Fr. Maximus Poppy, O.F.M. 1936. 
Pp. 72. Paper, forty cents. The Liturgy of the Mass. By Dr. Pius Parsch. 
Translated by Rev. Frederic C. Eckhoff. 1936. Pp. 358. Cloth, $3.50. 
Love Courtship and Marriage. By Ernest R. Hull, S.J. 1936. Pp. 200. 
Cloth, $1.25. The Mystical Christ. By Rev. John C. Gruden. 1936. Pp. 
xv-343. Cloth, $3.25. Psychology. By Paul J. Glenn. 1936. Pp. viii- 
391. Cloth, $2.50. 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, Brooklyn, N. Y.: The 

Catholic Front. By Edward Lodge Curran, Ph.D. Outside and In. By Floyd 
Keeler. A Relief from Relief. By Patrick F. Scanlan. Spain in Arms. By 
Edward Lodge Curran, Ph.D. The Spirit of Quadragestmo Anno. By Rev. 
Ignatius Cox, S.J. Pamphlets. 
. KENEDY & SONS, New York, N. Y.: Catholic Faith. Book Two. Edit- 
ed under the supervision of the Catholic University of America, by Rev. 
Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., and Sister M. Brendan, I.H.M. 1936. Pp. 152, 
Paper, thirty cents. 

THE MACMILLAN CO., New York, N. Y.: Fire on the Earth. By Paul Hanly 
Furfey. 1936. Pp. 159. Cloth, $2.00. 

FREDERICK PUSTET CO., INC., New York, N. Y.: The Child’s Mass 
Chart. Price, $8.00 per hundred. 

FRIEDERICH PUSTET-VERLAG, Regensburg, Germany: Christus und die 
Kirche. By Julius Tyciak. 1936. Pp. 149. Paper, RM. 2.50. Theologie 
der Mystik. By Anselm Stolz, O.S.B. 1936. Pp. 251. Paper, RM. 4. 

THE QUEEN’S WORK, St. Louis, Mo.: The Sacrament of Catholic Action. 
By Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Pamphlet, ten cents. 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS, Paterson, N. J.: The Way of Life. By Rev. 
Leon A. McNeill and Madeleine Aaron. 1936. Pp. 245. Study club edi- 
tion, fifty cents. 

WICHITA DIOCESAN CHANCERY, Wichita, Kans.: Eighth Annual Educa- 


tional Report of the Diocese of Wichita. September 1, 1935——September 1. 
1936. 
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